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QUESTING WITH gue 


There’s a vast body of litera- 
ture growing up about foreign 
sports cars, and we've a new sto- 
ry to add to it. In a Milwaukee 
suburb one night recently, a ter- 
rific rain storm flooded the 
streets. A man and his 6 year old 
son were standing on their porch 
watching automobiles splash 
through the water. 


One of those little low slung 
foreign sports cars with all the 
ground clearance of a dachshund 
came along and tried to go 
through. It gurgled to a stop, wa- 
ter halfway up its sides. Water in 
the ignition system knocked out 
the lights. Suddenly enveloped in 
darkness, the car seemed to dis- 
appear completely. 

“What’s the matter, Daddy?” 
cried the boy. “Did it sink?” 


99 


In Kearney, Nebraska, a wom- 
an who—like most of us—wants 
a cup of coffee immediately on 
arising, had a frustrating time of 
it the other day. She had to open 
a new can of coffee before she 
could make the brew. To begin 
with, the little metal strip at the 
top of the can broke, so she 
couldn’t open it with the key. 
She tried the wall can-opener, but 
that wouldn’t do it. Then she got 
out the hand-type can-opener, but 
she couldn’t force it through the 
top of the can. So she tried to 


hammer it in, and broke the can- 
opener. 

Desperate by now, she put on 
her clothes, got out the car and 
headed for the nearest neighbor- 
hood grocery. And as she entered 
the door she realized she hadn’t 
brought any money. But there is 
a happy ending to this tale of 
woe. Seeing the look in her eye, 
the kind-hearted grocer let her 
have the coffee on credit. 


99 


Some jovial scientists have just 
discovered that high alcoholic 
content in the body is better than 
anything else as protection 
against A-bomb radiation. We 
presume, therefore, that bomb 
shelters will probably add bars 
at once. 

99 


This seems to us the ultimate 
in editorial self-protection: In 
Kaingaroa, New Zealand. the lo- 
cal paper concludes each issue 
with the words, “Opinions ex- 
pressed in this periodical are not 
necessarily condoned or even un- 
derstood by the editorial staff.” 


99 


A Cambridge, Mass, man is 
worried about the state of mar- 
ket research in his area. He says 
a cigaret machine in Quincy 
House, Harvard, dispenses match- 
books with the slogan: “Gradu- 
ate from high school at home!” 


| 4 may we QUOTE 








[1] Former Pres Harry S 
Truman, listing the qualities 
he believes the Democratic 
presidential candidate should 
possess: “First, he should be 
an honorable man. Then he should 
be a man who can get elected. 
Finally, he should be a man who 
knows what to do after he is 
elected.” .. . [2] Rep Wm E MILLER 
(R-N Y), chmn of the GOP con- 
gressional campaign comm, charg- 
ing that criticism by Democratic 
presidential hopefuls is undermin- 
ing Pres Eisenhower’s position at 
next month’s summit conf: “The 
countless Democrats who wish to 
live in the White House are, in 
their blind and hysterical quest for 
votes, defeating beforehand Amer- 
ica’s efforts to insure a lasting 
peace.” ... [3] French Pres CuHas 
De Gaulle, during his visit to 
Washington, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why have summit conf’s?”: 
“If we do not wage war, we must 
wage peace. In order to wage peace, 
we must negotiate. In order to ne- 
gotiate, we must meet together.” 
‘ [4] CHANG TaIK-SANG, ex- 
Prime Minister of Korea, of Pres 
Rhee’s promise to liberalize the S 
Korean gov’t: “He is very sly, just 
like an old cat. We must kick him 
out. We are tired of him. We don’t 
need him anymore.” ... [5] Pres 
SYNGMAN RHEE, of S Korea, in in- 
terview shortly before he resigned: 
“If (the Korean people) don’t want 
me by a substantial margin, I am 
willing to step down.” .. . [6] Rev 
J VERNON McGee, pastor of the 
Church of the Open Door in Los 


§ you on that? 


Angeles, in sermon 

entitled, ‘Man, It’s 

the Most: “The 

early Christians oc- 

cupied the same po- 

sition in their time 
as the beatniks do today. There 
are 87 million church mbrs in this 
country and all of you together 
haven’t made the mark on society 
a few beatniks have.” ... [7] Dr 
Geo Gamow, astronomer - author 
from the Univ of Colorado, saying 
it would be better if instruments 
solved the mystery of space before 
man sets foot on another planet: 
“I don’t know why anyone would 
want to go to the moon. People 
could never live there. It would be 
easier to live in Death Valley. If 
instruments are working correctly, 
they do their job perfectly. . . Any 
picture a man might take could be 
distorted by:such a simple act as 
his nose itching at the moment he 
clicked the shutter.” ... [8] Rev 
FREDRIK A ScurorTz, pres of the 
American Lutheran Church, urg- 
ing Minneapolis churches to help 
rid the city of housing discrimina- 
tion: “As long as discrimination 
exists in our fair land, the blood 
of S Africa’s riots besmirches our 
own hands.” ... [9] Soviet Pre- 
mier NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, threat- 
ening trouble if Western powers 
refuse to sign peace treaty with E 
Germany: “They would . . . forfeit 
the right of access to W Berlin.” 


Que 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVERTISING—1 

A tobacco co sent packs of cig- 
arettes to high school boys accom- 
panied with this explanation: “We 
are sending you a pack of our fin- 
est cigarettes. We hope you will 
use them to your satisfaction and 
want more.” One of the boys wrote 
back: “I rec’d the cigarettes and 
am satisfied. I steeped them in a 
qt of water and sprayed our bug- 
infested roses with them. Every 
bug died. These cigarettes sure are 
good poison.” — Valparaiso (Ind) 
Church Bulletin. 


AMERICA—Complacency—2 

It is a source of never-ending 
surprise for me, how the vast ma- 
jority of native-born Americans 
take their cherished liberties for 
granted, as something they don’t 
have to struggle for. And some 
how, I am profoundly worried as 





to what has happened to the 
American frontier spirit—Dr WeEr- 
NHER VON Braun, former German 
missile expert, now operations 
chief, U S Army Ballistic Missiles 
Agency, quoted by Wayne GoBLE, 
Automotive Dealer News. 


AMERICA—Values—3 

As America becomes more and 
more prosperous, more and more 
people use their prosperity for 
such superficial values. These crit- 
ics ask whether gadgetry and 
“show” have become the goals of 
most people. “Are we approaching 
the fatal point,” asks Lt Gen Ar- 
thur G Tridea, chief of Army re- 
search and development, “where 
we are unable to differentiate be- 
tween our standard of living and 
our way of life?”—“America’s Val- 
ues ... Are They Slipping?” Sen- 
ior Scholastic, 4-13-’60. 
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ART—4 

. Six yrs ago, when I first began 
to teach at the Creative Arts 
Group of West Orange, I learned 
a very valuable lesson from a very 
young child. I had been introduc- 
ing a group of my young students 
to the world of paint and color. I 
walked over to a 5-yr-old who 
seemed somewhat hesitant and be- 
gan to say, “Now if you mix these 
two colors you will get .. .” when 
he stopped me with a near yell, 
“Don’t tell me! I want to surprise 
myself!” — Pat Boyp & EMANUEL 
Sotomon, “A Community Program 
in Creative Arts,” School Arts, 
4-’60. 


AUTOMATION—5 

In these days of automation, 
perhaps we can replace the ladder 
of success with an escalator.—Su- 
pervision. 


BALLET—6 

It surely must have been a cynic 
who said that part of the popular- 
ity of ballet today was the fact 
that married men were able to 
watch a number of ladies who, for 
over two hrs, never said a word!— 
ROBIN GOODFELLOW, Cambridge 
(England) Daily News. 


BEHAVIOR—7 

A man’s biography is written in 
terms not so much of what he 
causes to happen, but rather what 
happens to him and in him. The 
difference between men is not in 
the adversity which comes to them, 
but rather how they meet the ad- 
versity—Bishop FuLton J SHEEN, 
syndicated col. 


BIBLE—8 

An elderly lady vacationing in a 
small village was distressed to find 
how many adults were scarcely 


able to read. She persuaded a 
school teacher to offer instructions 
and was delighted at the response. 
Being religious minded she nat- 
urally thought the villagers would 
use their new reading skills to read 
their Bibles. Meeting one of the 
men on the street, she asked him 
if he was doing that. He repl’d, 
“Bless your heart, ma’am, I was 
out of the Bible and into the base- 
ball news over a wk ago.”—MINNA 
Frank, High Points. 


BOOKS—9 

Books are the bastions of cul- 
ture that bld not only schools and 
univ’s, but nations. Without the 
written word, the U S could not 
exist—civilization would grind to a 
halt——EvuceneE P BeErTIN, Pennsyl- 
vania School Jnl. 


CHARACTER—10 

A man is judged to be great be- 
cause of positive qualities he pos- 
sesses; not because of the absence 
of faults.—Gilcrafter. 


CHILDREN—11 

“Children are arriving in kinder- 
garten freer from disease, taller 
and heavier than they were 5 or 10 
yrs ago, but they are less able to 
handle their bodies and less able 
to manipulate things,” says Quen- 
ton Groves, physical director for 
Topeka (Kans) schools. “Over- 
weight youngsters are a problem 
much greater than ever before,” 
he added, becduse of “not enough 
activity outside the school. We wish 
kids would play a little more after 
they get home at night rather 
than settle down immediately in 
front of tv.”—Capper’s Wkly. 













washington 
@eeeeeeooeooooooeeee 
By Les & Liz 

Carpenter 
The way to get rid of an un- 
wanted proposal sometimes is to 
lose it. No one knew this better 
than the late Pres Franklin D 
Roosevelt. The story of how he 
once “lost” a War Dep’t document 
proposing full military censorship 
in case of war, was related this wk 
by Thos G Corcoran, former New 
Deal braintruster, at a memorial 
mtg for the late Lowell Mellett. 
Corcoran said Mellett told him of 
the proposal made a few mo’s be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. Mellett, who 
was director of gov’t reports, was 
summoned to the White House one 
day and FDR handed him the doc- 
ument, an official proposal that 
the Army would take over censor- 
ship in case of war. “What can I 
do with this?” FDR asked. “You 
can’t possibly approve it,” Mellett 
ans’red. “First of all, you don’t 
believe in it. But more important, 
we’d never get out from under it.” 
“But what'll I do with it?” Roo- 
sevelt asked. “I’ve got to answer 
it.” Mellett thought a min. “Lose 
it,” he ans’red. The Pres summoned 
his press sec’y, Steve Early, hand- 
ed him the piece of paper and 
said: “Steve, lose this.” That was 

the last anyone ever heard of it. 
U S Postmaster Gen’l Arthur 
Summerfield, who has tried to 
clean up the mails, got this one- 
line introduction at a press party: 

“Lady Chatterley’s Hater.” 
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CIVIC—Responsibility—12 

Marilyn Monroe defined mbr- 
ship in a civic club thusly: “It’s 
exactly like a sweater, you get out 
of it just what you put into it.”— 
Portland Rotary Spokes. 


CIVILIZATION—13 

Geo Bernanos, a French writer, 
once declared that modern civili- 
zation is “a universal conspiracy 
against any kind of inner life.” 
Think of all the agencies and ap- 
pliances that tend to conspire 
against inner life—machines, the 
noise of “cities’ togetherness,” tele- 
vision, radio, the telephone. We 
live with these things, and they 
bring great good to us. But, in the 
midst of them all, there is need 
for a determined fight to find 
space for the inner life of the soul. 
—HAatrorp E Lwvccocx, Christian 
Herald. 


COMMUNISM—14 

Some time ago I had lunch at 
the Harvard Club in Boston with 
one of the outstanding authorities 
in America on Communism who 
said, “We evaluate each yr the 
progress of Communism in Amer- 
ica. We have finished our survey 
for 59 and have concluded that 
Communists have reached approx 
41% of their goal inside America. 
They have done this principally by 
infiltration.” — CLypze W Taytor, 
“The Communists Stole Our Strat- 
egy,” United Evangelical Action, 
3-’60. 


DISCIPLINE—15 

A child who has not been taught 
the meaning of the word “no” by 
the time he is 4 yrs old has spent 
4 yrs in the academic school of 
crime.—Survey Bulletin. 
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Just for fun, we want to reprint 
an item from the New Yorker (4- 
16-’60) under the heading, “There’ll 
Always Be An England.” It’s a let- 
ter to the editor of the Observer 
(London). 

“Sir, — As the advertiser for 
friends of toads, I can tell you 
that toads have many friends. The 
70 people who have written to me 
range in age from 8 to 175, and 
their toads from one to 21. The 
latter include many “staff” toads. 
These are mostly greenhouse toads, 
altho a “scullery toad” in the 
North does a daily round of low- 
lying cobwebs. 

“At a busy Surrey nursery there 
are staff toads in all the green- 
houses, with a chief staff toad in 
the show house (9 yrs’ service). In 
the best tradition of the service he 
foregoes his winter hibernation 
and leads a celibate life while 
working day and night shifts, un- 
like his wild relatives. When off 
duty he sits near the boiler, and 
has learnt to duck when the green- 
house door is opened so that it 
passes over his head. 

“It is the greenhouse toads that 
interest me most, as I am writing 
a book for children about the life 
of a toad in a greenhouse from the 
toad’s point of view.” 

One of the hottest issues in Con- 
gress is how to provide medical 
care for aged persons. U S News & 
World Report (4-25-’60) reports on 
a survey it has made on medical 
care programs in other countries. 


J mining the magazines 


Britain and Sweden have far and 
away the most ambitious programs 
of assistance; Canada is beginning 
to provide hospital care. Japan’s 
assistance is limited but growing. 
France, Germany and Italy pro- 
vide state-financed medical care 
in varying forms. Details, as re- 
ported in the article, vary widely. 

Herman Wouk, in the preface to 
The Caine Mutiny, says that rec- 
ords show no similar mutiny in the 
“last 30 yrs” and that all his char- 
acters are fictitious. If Mr Wouk 
had gone back farther into the 
records, he would have found some 
surprising coincidences in an epi- 
sode during the Revolution. Rich- 
ard B Morris tells the story of 
“The Revolution’s Caine Mutiny” 
in American Heritage (4-60). One 
Capt Pierre Landais could almost 
have served as a model for Wouk’s 
Lt Cmdr Philip Queeg. Both were 
martinets with paranoid personali- 
ties, unreasonable suspicions and 
persecution complexes: And the 
circumstances of their men’s re- 
bellions were alike in many re- 
spects. It’s a fascinating story. 

Tourists to. Scandinavia may 
again see Hamlet performed at 
Elsinore. These performances have 
been suspended for several yrs, but 
according to Travel (4-’60) there 
is a strong possibility that they 
will be revived. 


Que 
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EDUCATION—16 

A well-educated person is one 
who knows his way around in the 
world of ideas. He possesses, as it 
were, a map which guides him over 
the intellectual terrain, enabling 
him to see connections, identify 
leading ideas, and discriminate es- 
sential matters from incidental and 
subordinate ones. He has a lively 
sense of the characteristic features 
of knowledge in its major branches 
and of the logical structures of the 
principal fields of inquiry—Puiie 
M PHENIX, dean, Carleton College, 
“The Topography of Higher Liber- 
al Learning,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
4-’60. 

“ ” 

College grads upped their in- 
comes by 6% in Detroit last yr 
while workers with less than 7 yrs 
of schooling found their incomes 
diminished by 19%.—Horizons, syn- 
dicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, Bos- 
ton. 


EDUCATION—Adult—17 

Adult education will become a 
way of life for the tough minds 
and tough characters of our new 
pioneers, where it once was only 
tough boots that were req’d.— 
STANLEY DrRaPeR, Managing Direc- 
tor, Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce, Adult Leadership. 


EFFICIENCY—18 

Many a man who thinks he’s a 
dynamo is only an electric fan— 
Mgt Briefs, Rogers, Slade & Hill, 
Mgt Consultants. 

A lot of people already are work- 
ing a 4-day wk, tho it takes them 
5 or 6 days to do it—Jndustrial 
Press Service. 


ENERGY—19 

Energy is very much like money; 
one can hoard it, but it is only 
useful when it is being spent: that 
is, when the energy is being trans- 
formed from one acc’t to another. 
—Sir Geo Txuomson, Science Di- 
gest. 


Que scrap book 


MARGARET FULLER (Db May 23, 
1810) was a remarkable person. 
Author, literary critic, Femin- 
ist leader, her personality and 
keen critical sense made her 
one of the best-known literary 
figures in the U S and Europe. 
Being human, she sometimes 
let her perspective get a bit 
distorted. On one occasion she 
said, somewhat sententiously: 


I accept the universe. 


To which THos CaRLYLE re- 
portedly commented: 


By God! she’d better. 
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EXPERIENCE—20 
Experience does not give us the 
power to control events, but it en- 
ables us to control our reactions 
to events. This often makes all the 
difference between success and 
failure—Lovis Leaky, quoted in 
New Outlook. 


FOOD—21 

At present more bunk is being 
peddled to the public concerning 
food than any other subject. Mod- 
ern nutrition education needs to 
acquire a new dimension—empha- 
sizing the ability to question and 
to recognize and reject what is 
false and unscientific. Teachers 





) 





need to keep up-to-date on the 
latest dietary nonsense; to teach 
what is not true, or is merely spec- 
ulation, as well as what is true. — 
Wa.iace F JANSSEN, U S Food & 
Drug Administration, addressing 
American Dietetic Ass’n. 


FRANCHISE—22 

Corp’ns can’t vote. The individual 
shareowner can. If we shareowners 
don’t actively support the system 
we own, who will? According to the 
latest count, there are some 12,500,- 
000 shareowners in the U S. Many 
millions more have indirect owner- 
ship thru their insurance programs 
and company retirement plans. By 
any politician’s standard, this is a 
potent political force. Yet, by our 
very nature, we are a diverse and 
ineffective group. Having in- 
formed ourselves, it is not enough 
that we simply go to the polls and 
cast our ballots once a yr. We 
should take an active part in the 
political party of our choice, mak- 
ing our views known to all con- 
cerned.—Dwicut P Joyce, Glidden 
Co, in Detroiter, Detroit Chamber 
of Commerce. 


FRIENDSHIP—23 

I was talking with an 8-yr-old 
girl, a new neighbor. One day she 
asked, “What do people preach 
about in your church?” I repl’d 
that they preach about the best 
things they know. “What,” she 
asked, “is the best thing you 
know?” I turned the question back. 
“What is the best thing you know?” 
She considered it gravely and fi- 
nally ans’d, “I think the best thing 
is to have a friend.” I agreed.—Dr 
Ros’t N RODENMAYER, Thanks Be 
to God (Harper). 


FUTURE—24 
We get into trouble only when 


we try to make tomorrow’s situa- 
tions fit into today’s successful 
formula.——Norman G SHIDLE, edi- 
torial, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers Jnl. 


GOOD DEEDS—25 

Good deeds are the paper cur- 
rency of thought stamped in the 
mint of purity—“The Root of the 
Matter,” Megiddo Message, 4-3-’60. 


HEALTH—26 

In 1935, the average (hospital) 
patient was given less than 2 lab 
tests, 1 X-ray picture and 2 pre- 
scriptions during his stay. Today 
he receives over 8 lab tests, has 3 
X-ray pictures taken and is given 
5 prescriptions—JOHN G STEINLE, 
“A Look at New Trends in Health 
and Hospital Care,” Bulletin of 
American Ass’n of Fund-Raising 
Counsel, 4-’60. 


HUMOR—27 

It is probable that we will never 
see another Will Rogers during our 
lifetime. And this in itself could be 
tragic. Never, perhaps, in our coun- 
try’s history have we needed some- 
one who could make us laugh— 
make us laugh by laughing at our- 
selves—as critically as we do now. 
—Bu. Provuty, columnist, Chapel 
Hill (N C) Wkly. 


IDEAS—28 

There are two things that have 
to happen before an idea catches 
on. One is that the idea should be 
good. The other is that it should 
fit in with the temper of the age. 
If it does not, even a good idea 
may well be passed by. — Jawa- 
HARLAL NEHRU, quoted in Phi Delta 


Kappan. 
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Spokesman of the New South 

Henry Woodfin Grady, symbol of 
the New South, was born in the 
little college town of Athens, Ga. 
In his college years he excelled as 


a wit and orator. Entering the 
newspaper business, he became 
part owner and managing editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution at the age 
of 26. He did more than any other 
man to rehabilitate the South dur- 
ing the Reconstruction days. 

In 1886 he spoke at the anniver- 
sary celebration of the New Eng- 
land Society in the city of New 
York, the first Southerner ever in- 
vited to do so. His speech, “The 
New South,” was heralded by news- 
papers and magazines around the 
world. He was called the National 
Pacificator, a statesman without 
office. 

Near him sat Gen William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, of whom Grady 
said: “He is considered an able 
man in our parts, though some 
people think he is a kind of a care- 
less man about fire.” Then he 
spoke thus: 


The Old South rested everything 
on slavery and agriculture, uncon- 
scious that these could neither give 
nor maintain healthy growth. The 
New South presents a social system 
compact, closely knitted, less splen- 
did on the surface, but stronger at 
the core. Thrilling with the con- 
sciousness of growing power and 
prosperity, she stands upright, full- 
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statured, equal among the people 
of the earth. She understands that 
her emancipation came, because in 
the unscrutable wisdom of God. 
her honest purpose was crossed and 
her brave armies were beaten. 


ae 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—29 

Children don’t understand their 
parents and parents don’t under- 
stand their children. They live in 
different worlds. The parents are 
living mostly in a rational world, 
the children in an emotional world. 
—KAREL VAN GELDER, Parents’ Bul- 
letin. 


“ ” 


(Juvenile delinquency) is going 
up all over the world, under every 
system. We've failed to organize 
our cities in such a way that the 
whole community takes responsi- 
bility for its children. The family 
alone can do very little to combat 
this. We’ve been running away 
from our civic responsibilities by 
hiding in a lot of suburban green 
grass and keeping the undesirables 
across the track.—MarGaRet MEap, 
quoted in New Outlook. 


KNOWLEDGE—30 

Even a prof soon discovers how 
little he knows when a child be- 
gins asking questions—Good Im- 
pressions. 


LANGUAGE—31 

One reason the English language 
is so difficult for a foreigner to 
learn is that he tries to speak it 
correctly.—Pucx, Tit-Bits, London. 


LAUGHTER—32 

Laughter is but a frown turned 
upside down. — EvucEene P BEeEnrtIN, 
Pennsylvania School Jnl. 
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Week of May 22-28 


Nat'l Salvation Army Wk 


May 22—Nat’l Maritime Day... 
60 yrs ago (1900) after operating 
under varying forms since before 
the Civil War, the present Associ- 
ated Press, great mnewsgathering 
service, was organized. Incorpora- 
tors were Brooklyn Eagle, N Y 
Times, Boston Jnl, Washington 
Star, Philadelphia Bulletin, and 
Dallas News. 


May 23—150th anniv (1810) b of 
Margaret Fuller, pioneer American 
woman journalist and writer. . 
140th anniv (1820) b of Jas Bu- 
chanan Eads, American civil engi- 
neer, notable for his knowledge of 
river control. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) 
Heinrich Himmler, chief of the 
Nazi Secret Police, committed sui- 
cide 3 days after his capture by 
British troops. 


May 24—210th anniv (1750) b of 
Stephen Girard in France. He be- 
came the richest man in America; 
his Philadelphia shipping and 
banking interests enabled him to 
become the main financial support 
of the U S in the War of 1812. . 
110th anniv (1850) b of Henry W 
Grady, Southern orator and jour- 
nalist (see GEM BOX). . . 90th anniv 
(1870) b of Jan Christian Smuts, 
leader of the Boers in their fight 
against the British and (later) 
foremost statesman of the British 
Union of S Africa. 


May 25—35 yrs ago (1925) your 
income became everybody’s busi- 
ness. The Supreme Ct upheld the 







publication of individual income 


tax figures. . . 25 yrs ago (1935) 
Babe Ruth, soon to retire from 
professional baseball, hit the last 
home run of his career, at Forbes 
Field, Pittsburgh. 


May 26—Ascension Day. . . 15 
yrs ago (1945) almost 20 sq mi’s of 
Tokyo were ablaze following raids 
by U S B-29’s. 4,000 tons of fire 
bombs were dropped on the city. 


May 27—100 yrs ago (1860) Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi, Italian patriot, 
invaded Sicily with 1,000 “Red 
Shirts” and captured Palermo in 
his drive to take over the Kingdom 
of Naples. . . 25 yrs ago (1935) the 
U S Supreme Ct unanimously ruled 
that the Nat’l Industrial Recovery 
Act was unconstitutional. 


May 28—115th anniv (1845) b of 
Leopold Auer, Hungarian violinist. 
.. . 55 yrs ago (1905) the Imperial 
Russian fleet suffered a disastrous 
defeat at the hands of the Japan- 
ese Navy commanded by Adm'l 
Togo. This sealed Russia’s ulti- 
mate defeat in the Russo-Japan- 
ese War. . . 20- yrs ago (1940) the 
evacuation of Allied forces from 
Dunkirk began. 20 yrs ago 
(1940) King Leopold III of Bel- 
gium surrendered the Belgian 
Army to Germany. 
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LIFE—Living—33 

The ability to encompass sudden 
change, to enjoy new ideas for 
their own sake is the rare attribute 
which most steadily stimulates 
satisfactions in living—Norman G 
SHIDLE, editorial, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers Jnl. 


LOVE—34 

By putting more emphasis on be- 
ing loved than on loving, defining 
it in terms of what we get out of 
it, men and women have wandered 
into a kind of spiritual desertion 
of one another. Oh, earth, take 
care how you dehumanize love and 
reduce it to a single thing. Thos 
Mann said the great lesson of 
these times is to discover that the 
moral and the intellectual are 
linked; that they stand or fall to- 
gether and not to know this is to 
perish. The ability to unite what 
we know with what we love—that 
sticks in my mind from somewhere. 
I didn’t make it up but it seems 
wonderfully exact. It is the secret 
and the satisfaction of living and 
loving. — MuiIcHaeL Drury, “Are 
There Limits to Your Love?” 
Glamour, 5-’60. 


MODESTY—35 

Modesty: the feeling that others 
will discover how wonderful you 
are.—American Salesman. 


NEIGHBORS—36 

Neighbors may be slow about re- 
turning books, rakes, tools or dry 
vermouth but when it comes to 
bringing back your small children 
from a birthday party they are al- 
ways right on time—Jor McCar- 
THY, American Wkly. 
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POLITICS—37 

It appears that the way to con- 
duct a campaign for success in 
the presidential primary is to put 
on a “big show” to attract the 
people, and let the issues, if any, 
more or less take care of them- 
selves. . . This type of campaign 
may win votes, but in our opinion 
it turns the race for the most in- 
fluential elected office in the world 
into something approaching side- 
show ballyhoo. It would seem the 
prestige of the office would call 
for campaign practices more suited 
to it—Wmn E Branen, editor, Burl- 
ington (Wis) Standard-Press. 


PRAYER—38 

True prayer will be achieved by 
just as much as it costs us. It is 
the little further that costs; it is 
the little further that counts — 
Wesleyan Methodist. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—39 

An English clergyman, after 
many yrs devoted to an urban 
ministry, was called to a rural 
pastorate. There he set himself to 
the task of learning the language 
of his new flock. He jotted down 
every word he heard the farm folk 
use. In time he listed a vocabulary 
of 300 words. Then after preparing 
his wkly sermon, he would trans- 
late it into the local dialect, avoid- 
ing words unknown to his flock. 
Result? Within a few mo’s not 
merely his church but the church- 
yard also was full of people who 
had come to listen to “the parson 
who talked sense.”—Frep E Lucus, 
“Now We See Thru a Glass Dark- 
ly,” Church Mgt, 4-’60. 


PREJUDICE—40 

No person is strong enough to 
carry a cross and a prejudice at 
the same time. — Wm A Warp, 
Houston Times. 








¢. dS 
Tempo of th 


Africa, the poorest continent in 
education and intelligence, needs 
economic aid badly. Apartheid is 
an indefensible policy, but the 
color problem has not been solved 
anywhere in the world. The white 
man will eventually disappear 
from South Africa. Then the new 
African states will play the two 
great powers against each other. 

The U S has no moral obligation 
to aid Africa, but may be forced 
to in order to prevent Russian 
penetration. This may work into a 
new form of colonialism. These are 
the views of Andrew W Gilchrist, 
British Consul-General of Chicago. 

Cuba: Possibility of a Commu- 
nist submarine and missile base 90 
miles from our shore makes a dan- 
gerous situation there. However, 
anti-Castro sentiment is growing. 
The Cuban Anti-Communist Army 
has issued an ultimatum to Castro 
to purge his government of Com- 
munists, by May 2, and set a date 
for free elections. Guerilla warfare 
is breaking out. But no chance of 
a successful revolt for many 
months. 

Panama: Unrest and anti-Amer- 
icanism has impelled the President 
to act to improve wages and living 
conditions of Panamanians em- 
ployed by the U S-controlled Pan- 
ama zone and canal. The govern- 
ment is considering plans to build 
a new canal across Nicaragua. Our 
largest aircraft carrier can not pass 
through the Panama Canal. Sug- 
gestions have been made to use the 
atom bomb to blast the new canal 
to: avoid lengthy and expensive 





digging. 

Campaign fever is rising. Sym- 
ington has come out of seclusion 
and stated his platform. He stands 
to profit if Kennedy and Humph- 
rey wear each other down. Rocke- 
feller has re-entered the contest. 
Stevenson has many speeches 
scheduled and is advancing. All are 
eyeing the Indiana May 3 and the 
W Virginia May 10 primaries. From 
then on it will be a dog fight. 

Business: There’s more certainty 
on the year as a whole. People are 
buying freely. It was not just an 
Easter rush. Furniture, appliances, 
garden and outdoor stuff are sell- 
ing exceptionally well. Business is 
doing fine again. The stock market 
has made a modest recovery. 

Space: The disobedient capsule 
attached to the satellite Discovery 
XI disappointed planes standing 
by in Hawaii to receive it. It went 
into orbit and no information has 
been obtained from it. 

English authors are asking for 
royalties on books borrowed from 
libraries. Sweden has used this 
system for some time. It compares 
to royalties paid in the U S each 
time songs are used in tv or pic- 
tures. Libraries object because of 
extra paper work. It has not been 
broached here. 
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PRESENT—Future—41 

From the seed of the present 
springs the flower of the future.— 
Epw A Jenner, “Concentrate,” This 
Day, 4-’60. 





LL 
LA 
We used to speak of cash as 
“hard”— 
It still seems hard to get— 
But when you have a credit 
card, 
You don’t need hard cash— 
yet! 
—S Omar BARKER. 
NR. cape ain aaa 42 
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PROPAGANDA—43 

A Nazi officer in occupied Paris 
was shown on the screen address- 
ing a large group of rebellious 
Frenchmen. He asked those in the 
group desiring addit’l food coupons 
to raise their right hands. Natur- 
ally, the response is automatic. But 
when the newsreel was distributed 
by the Nazis, it was titled “French 
citizens welcomed us to Paris with 
upraised hands in the Nazi salute.” 
Thus can we be misled by the wiles 
of propaganda.—In a Nutshell. 


RELIGION—44 

I believe that in the 1960’s, 1970’s 
and 1980’s, as in all epochs of hu- 
man history, reverence will be the 
consummatory human value, and 
that all the ideals of our civiliza- 
tion will find their proper ground 
and goal in the vision of holiness. 
—PuHILir H PHENIX, Dean, Carleton 
College, “Values in the Emerging 
American Civilization,” Teachers 
College Record, 4-’60. 


RESEARCH—45 
Right under our noses, today, 
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are wrong trends unrealized, and 
right trends unappreciated, be- 
cause we don’t think them thru. 
The turbojet engine, for example, 
could have been built and used 30 
yrs ago. And why was it not? Be- 
cause at that time we were think- 
ing in terms of 100-mi-per-hr air- 
craft—Grover LOENING, Mgt Briefs, 
Rogers, Slade & Hill, Mgt Consult- 
ants. 


RULES—46 

Rules are for when brains run 
out——Geo PAPASHVILy, quoted in 
Parts Pups, Genuine Parts Co, 
Atlanta. 


RUSSIA—Education—47 

A longer school day for Russian 
children is the latest Soviet edu- 
cational experiment. Special grade 
schools will be established at 
which the pupils’ day will be ex- 
tended to conform to the working 
hrs of their parents. Two meals a 
day will be served. — Education 
Summary. 


SCHOOLS—Future—48 

Tomorrow’s children may attend 
windowless schools which are air 
conditioned in the summer and 
warmed by their own body heat in 
the winter, Ronald S Senseman, 
architect and designer of schools, 
predicted. Construction without 
windows permits more flexible 
classroom design, Senseman said, 
freeing schools from the limita- 
tions of standard classroom size.— 
American School Bd Jnl. 


SCIENCE—Scientists—49 

“No wonder we are short of sci- 
entists,” warns one college dean, 
“when all the best chemists are 
hired on graduation by cosmetic 
firms to make new lipsticks.”— 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 


 ) 
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SILENCE—50 

People go to take sun baths; why 
have so few had the idea of taking 
baths of silence?—Paunt CLAUDEL, 
quoted in N Y Times Mag. 


SPEECH—51 

Some after dinner speakers don’t 
need introductions half as much as 
they need conclusions.—Industrial 
Press Service. 


TAXES—52 

Just finished your income tax? 
You may be getting some good 
news about it. The Commerce 
Clearing House reports more than 
half the nation’s taxpayers send 
the gov’t too much. In 1959, no less 
than 34 million of them got re- 
funds averaging $111 each.—Forbes. 


TEACHERS—53 

I believe that today the future 
decency of the world rests in the 
hands or rather on the tongues of 
our English teachers. — HAMILTON 
W Brown, co-ordinator of second- 
ary education, Public Schools, Po- 
mona, Cal, “Students Dislike Eng- 
lish?” Clearing House, 4-’60. 


TELEVISION—54 

The present orgy of mea-culpa 
breast-beating and tua-culpa fin- 
ger-pointing, which both the FCC 
and the industry are indulging in, 
to the accompaniment of loud and 
vague promises to try to do better 
programing in the future, are no 
guarantee to the millions of Amer- 
ican TV family viewers that they 
will be any better even a yr from 
now. As one Madison Ave adv’g 
agent put it to a client who was 
experiencing qualms about show- 
ing an especially brutal whodunit 
series he had just bought: “This is 
just the present climate. It will 


soon blow over. Things will get 
back to normal in 6 .mo’s.”—CLARE 
Boorue Luce, “Without Portfolio,” 
McCall’s, 4-’60. 
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Life is a game which 

I play to the hilt. 

But, somehow, I always 
Come up with a TILT. 


—FrRANcIs O WALSH. 
a 55 
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VISION—56 

Vision is the telescope in the ob- 
servatory of opportunity.—ARNOLD 
H Guasow, Thoughts for Today. 


WORK—57 

It isn’t work, it’s worry that 
makes people tired and frustrated. 
Many men work with their mental 
brakes set in mortal terror that 
hard work will shorten their lives. 
The average man is not so likely 
to wear out as he is to rust out 
for lack of hard work and exercise. 
—J E Gouticx, V-Pres, B F Good- 
rich Co, quoted in Property, syndi- 
cated by Cambridge Associates, 
Boston. 


WORLD RELATIONS—58 

When as individuals and nations 
our interest in other people is ex- 
cited rather than repelled by the 
diversities which distinguish us, 
we shall have broken the most 
common barrier to internat’l un- 
derstanding — our own parochial 
dispositions. — Neat R Harlow, 
“Breaking What Barriers?” Ameri- 
can Library Ass’n Bulletin, 4-’60. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


One father had heard this spot 
announcement on tv—‘“When your 
child is ready for college, will col- 
lege be ready for him?’”—so many 
times that he became concerned 
about the academic seriousness of 
his 7-yr-old son who he hopes will 
go to college some day. He told his 
son how important it is to study in 
the 2nd-grade and get ready for 
college. 

Several days later the mother 
overheard this conversation be- 
tween her son and his neighbor 
playmate: “My daddy says I must 
study hard in school and get a 
good education so I can go to col- 
lege. He didn’t go to college and 
he has an awful time paying his 
bills.” 

“Oh, heck,” said his playmate 
disdainfully, “don’t pay any att’n 
to that. My daddy went to college 
and he has a hard time paying his 
bills, too!”—Marie Fraser, Indiana 
Teacher. a 


Two natives of a little New Eng- 
land village met on the street one 
afternoon, and after a long dis- 
cussion of hunting, crops, weather, 
and what have you, one said, “Say, 
how’s your better half?” 

The other man looked at his 
questioner with disdain. “She’s all 
right,” he said, “but look here, 
man, you’re mighty careless with 
your fractions.”—Toastmaster. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNETT 


A small boy heard his father 
talking to his mother one eve- 
ning about cutting down on 
their household expenses. The 
man explained that he could 
no longer afford to keep such 
a big house going, and that he 
intended to take steps at once 
to sell the big house and move 
into a smaller one. 

The little boy couldn’t stand 
the thought of moving away 
from his best friend who lived 
next door, and decided to do 
something in a financial way 
to help his father meet the 
crisis. The next evening, re- 
turning home from work, the 
father came face to face with 
a large, crudely painted sign 
hanging in the center of the 
large picture window in the 
front of the house: 

“LEMONADE, 5C A GLASS! USE OF 
LAVATORY, 2c!” 





4é 
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An applicant for employment 
gave as his reason for leaving his 
previous job, which was that of a 
temporary sorter at the post office: 
“Done all the work.” 

He had also served in the Army, 
and to the formal question: “Why 
did you leave the Forces?” he re- 
pl’d: “Won the War.” — Tit-Bits, 
London. c 
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| Caddies for Pres Eisenhower at 


the Augusta Nat’l Golf Club have 
grown accustomed to the fact that 
Ike is only human when things go 
wrong on the fairways. 

Once after a particularly bad 
Presidential round, a reporter 
asked Ike’s caddy what the Pres 
had had to say. 

“Well,” repl’d the caddy, “he 
didn’t talk like no  preacher.”— 
ANDREW TULLy, Scrip ps-Howard 
Newspapers. d 


“ ” 


Mangling the pronunciation of 
proper names is not an uncommon 
weakness of those who read in 
public. Tops in mis-reading came 
to our ears recently from the lips 
of a theological student giving 
forth the ist lesson. It was from 
the Book of Job, the words, “That 
maketh the Bear, Orion and the 
Pleiades.” The young man read, 
“That maketh the Bear, O’Brien 
and the Palisades.”—Food Market- 
ing in New England. e 


“ce ” 


The vituperative woman in the 
box seat behind third base kept 
hurling a stream of abuse at Dick 
Elkind, then catching for Hutchin- 
son. At a critical moment in the 
game, Dick grounded out and the 
witch in the box really let him 
have it. “You stupid, ugly ape, who 
ever told you you could play ball!” 

Elkind turned, looked at her for 
a moment, then yelled loudly and 
clearly, “Honey, that’s not what 
you called me up in the hotel room 
last night.”—Scholastic Coach. f 


As a medium of exchange today, 
money is a very unhappy medium. 
—MAUvRICE SEITTER.__ 


tee 


People who refer to things as 
“dirt cheap” never have owned a 
garden.—JacK HERBERT. 

Dates lessee 


The last thing females look for in 
a husband is often the one they 
marry—Cuas RUFFING. 


“ ” 


If one’s face were really his for- 
tune, more people would be broke 
than are—Gutes H RUNYON. 

hee 

A pessimist is someone who likes 
to listen to the patter of little de- 
feats ——EDITH OGUTSCH. 

I ai ail 

Maybe in these precarious times, 
the man who declines to run is 
just what America needs most.— 


D O FLYNN. 
——— 


The fellow who has done the 
most to arouse the working class is 
the man who invented the alarm 


clock—_F G KERNAN. 
———————_ 


“ ” 


Most wives are reasonable. They 
don’t expect the impossible from a 
husband until they discover he is. 
—KEN KRAFT. 


ey 
“ ” 


For making a man repent his 
sins, there’s nothing quite as con- 
vincing as catching him.—G Nor- 
MAN COLLIE. —— 
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One fashionable woman to an- 
other in Bond St, London: “So I 
said to him, ‘Look, she doesn’t 
smoke, she doesn’t drink, and if 
she gets depressed now and then 
what does it matter?’ ”—PETERBOR- 
oucH, Daily Telegraph, London. g 
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Bird Brain 


A peacock’s brain is only slightly 
larger than a marble——News item. 


The peacock is a haughty bird, 
As proud as birds can be. 

It spreads its fancy feathers out 
For all the world to see. 


It slowly struts around its pen 
As if it owned the place, 

And there is more than just a hint 
Of scorn upon its face. 


Oh, people come from near and far 
To see the peacock preen. 
They stare, they point, they make 
remarks 
About its brilliant sheen. 


Yet underneath that little skull, 
The scientists explain, 

There is, just over marble-size, 
A pee-wee, piddling brain. 


But this the peacock doesn’t know, 
And let no words be minced: 

If someone told this bird the truth, 
It wouldn’t be convinced. 
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An att’y was prosecuting a pug- 
nacious old gentleman who was 
accused of having shot up a neigh- 
bor more than just somewhat. The 
defendant was on the stand and 
giving the prosecutor a rough time. 

“Are you acquainted with any of 
the men on the jury?” the prose- 
cutor asked. 

“More than half of them,” the 
old guy repl’d. 

“Are you willing to swear,” the 
prosecutor pursued, “that you know 
more than half of the jurors?” 

“If you put it that way,” the de- 
fendant snarled, “I’m _ willin’ to 
swear I know more than all of ’em 
put together!” — Kentucky Irish 
American. h 


“ ” 


Stepping thru the prison gates 
for the 1st time in 25 yrs, the pa- 
rolee shouted: “I’m free! I’m free!” 
A youngster standing nearby re- 
marked: “So what. I’m four!”— 
Great Northern Goat, hm, Great 
Northern Railway. i 


“ ” 


A young couple decided to make 
a small garden in back of their 
house. After breakfast the husband 
was sitting on the porch when his 
wife came around with a shovel 
saying, “Here, you know what to 
do with this.” 

Later she went out to see how he 
was getting along with the garden 
and found the shovel stuck in the 
ground, and this note attached: 
“Have worms, will fish.”—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. j 


“ ” 


A resident of Cape Canaveral, 
Fla, was on his first visit to the 
nation’s capital. Viewing the Wash- 
ington Monument, he remarked, 
“They'll never get it off the 
ground!”—Balance Sheet. k 





Nothing illustrates 
your point like 





a Good Story . 


---and here are 
more than 1,000 
arranged for your 
ready reference 
From Acsop to the Atomic Age, writers 
and speakers have turned to the illustra- 


tive story to add spark and sparkle — 
punch and power—to the factual message. 
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$4.50 


on approval 


Good illustrations, spaced at inter- 
vals, provide essential seasoning for 
the spoken or written word. They add 
the vitally important change of pace. 
But you know how desperately diffi- 
cult it is to find the right story at the 
right time. 

About 20 years ago we published the 
first book of Illustrative Stories alpha- 
betically arranged by theme. Ever 
since that handy volume finally went 
out of print, people have been asking 


There’s no effective substitute. 


for “more of those illustrative stories.” 
But illustrative stories — really good 
ones — are hard to come by. And now 
at last we have a new collection — 
even bigger and better than the pop- 
ular They Tell a Story. Stories are 
conveniently arranged under 
than 150 subject headings, ranging 
alphabetically from “Ambition” to 
“Zeal.” Better get your copy right 
away. You may be needing an extra 
good illustrative story any day now. 


more 


We'd like to send your copy of The Speaker's Book of 


Illustrative Stories 


“on suspicion.” 


Look it over and decide 


whether it deserves a permanent place on your bookshelf. 
The price is $4.50, but you needn’t send any money now. 
If you prefer to remit with your order (under our money- 
back guarantee) we'll prepay postage and include a free copy 


WN 


of pamphlet, How to Use Illustrative Stories. 


eT DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-8, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Ear ATTLEE, former British labor 
party prime minister: “For’gn 
travel showed me that we have a 
long way to go in keeping Britain 
as neat as other countries. I 
thought even America was tidier.” 

1-Q-t 


“ ” 


JOHN Hope, British minister of 
works, announcing a competition 
for the design of a better-looking 
trash bin in a “Keep-Britain-Tidy” 
campaign: “Why can’t the bins be 
Grecian urns instead of wire bas- 
kets? Then passers-by would be 
drawn to them—with litter in one 
hand and a copy of Keats in the 
other.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


What’s ahead? All sorts of 
things, undoubtedly. And here are 
a few to think about. 

Dairymen’s League News reports 
that researchers at Oklahoma State 
Univ are trying to develop a meth- 
od of rearranging the molecules in 
milk fat so the butter will not get 
so hard while under refrigeration. 

Survey Bulletin reports discovery 
of a new drug which scientists say 
can kill bacteria “immune” to pen- 
icillin. Known as cephalosporin C, 
it is being considered for commer- 
cial production. 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


And according to Monsanto mag, 
trailer designers can dream, too. 
In the future, they expect entire 
trailer home bodies to have the 
same _ reinforced molded plastic 
construction which now forms auto 
bodies, the hulls of racing sloops, 
rail-coach sleeping units. Trailer 
designers may soon be turning out 
light, streamlined travel trailers 
which may even have telescoping 
sections. These could be pulled out 
when the trailer is stationary, and 
pushed into a smaller, more con- 
venient unit for travel. 








